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All-time Record. In November of 1950 
the volume of exports was 80 per cent 
above the average of 1947, and even more 
above the level of 1938. As a result, the 
U.K. has recently had the highest surplus 
on its balance of payments since 1914; 
and our actual visible exports of goods 
are fully paying for our imports of goods 
for the first time since comparable 
records were originally kept in: 1870. 
DouGLas JAy at Wealdstone, January 12. 


A Philosopher on Peace. The most 
dangerous period is this year and the 
next. During this period we must com- 
bine the utmost energy in rearmament 
with the utmost 
suavity in diplo- 
macy. 

We must on the 
one hand point out 
that though the 
Russians may, if 
they fight now, win 
initial successes, 
they are sure to be 
defeated in the end; 
but, on the other 
hand we must do 
our utmost to per- 
suade the Soviet 
Government that 
our armaments are 
genuinely defensive, 
and that only Rus- 
sian aggression can 
bring on a war. 

If we can succeed 
in this, we shall in 
time be obviously 
the Russians. When 


than 
that time comes, we can make our love 
of peace believed, since it cannot be 


stronger 


thought a cloak for weakness. And 


then, it is to be hoped, it will be possible 
to establish real peace. But only military 
preponderance will make this possible. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL in the Daily Herald, 
January 15. (Photo by courtesy of 
H. W. Leggett). 


A Philosopher at War. There was 
again uproar when a man sprang to his 
feet and, with his trousers falling from his 
waist, shouted : ‘Only philosophers shouid 
rule; to hell with the Minister of Food.’ 
News Chronicle, January 12. 


Good Times, Good Farmers. Should 
the worst happen and should agriculture 
be called upon for another effort like 
that which it made 11 years ago, it is 
undoubtedly in a much better position to 
do so today than it was then... . This is 
largely the result of the increased pros- 
perity of the industry since that time, for 
good times make good farmers. . . . There 
can be few farmers today who are 
entirely ignorant of (mechanical) cultiva- 
tors, yet there were plenty in 1939 who 
had never owned a plough, and whole 
parishes where no farm worker could 
even use one. The Times, January 15 
1951. 


The World is Hungry. It has been 
calculated that to give to every one in the 
world a reasonable standard of life by 
1960 it would be necessary to double milk 
production and raise 30 million tons 
more meat. It would also mean these 
increases in other foods: cereals, wheat 
and flour, 21 per cent; sugar, 12 per cent; 
fats, 34 per cent; and root crops, 27 per 
cent. MAURICE WEBB, January 2 1951. 


Best Since 1906. Labour has been in 
office since 1945—nearly six postwar 
years of anxiety and tension. What sort 
of a job has Mr. Attlee’s Government 
made of its onerous tasks?... Its out- 
standing achievement—one that will be 
remembered in history—was undoubtedly 
the grant of complete self-government to 
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India. This was a great decision, boldly 
made, generous, free without haggling, 
without any attempt to sneak a material 
advantage for Britain....A leading 
place must also be given to Labour’s 
maintenance of the policy of full employ- 
ment and its effect upon our younger 
citizens, who have never had their days 
dogged by the old grinding fear of being 
left stranded in the race of life.... We 
have also enjoyed a high degree of indus- 
trial peace. This has been due, at least in 
part to the success with which Sir Stafford 
Cripps was able to impress on trade 
union leaders, our vital economic need 
to sustain and quicken production. ... 
The Government as a whole has shown a 
commendable interest in the possibilities 
of Colonial development. ... The Labour 
Parliament has been, the best since 1906. 
A. J. CUMMINGS in the News Chronicle, 
January 2 1951. 


Old People. Social workers in Man- 
chester agree that the work of the Assis- 
tance Board is ‘excellent.’ Its grants are 
‘generous’ and its officers ‘sympathetic 
and tactful.’ They bear in mind the sort 
of life that old people have been used to 
in the past. With their help and that of 
the voluntary societies no elderly persons 
need suffer hardship. Manchester 
Guardian, January 16 1951. 


Monopoly. In the particular industry 
with which we are familiar, if the trade 
association affecting our trade were 
terminated forthwith we and our custo- 
mers would give a whoop of joy. The 
effect of such a determination in our 
particular trade would benefit both our 
customers and ourselves. . . . In general, 
our industry would be unaltered in out- 
put and in distribution, except that in 
some cases the public would be able to 
buy from local dealers instead of, as at 
present, being compelled to buy from 
distant ones. ... For the past 11 years 
our trade association has been to us. 


judge, jury, and, as far as appearances 
would allow us to assume, would-be 
executioner. A. E. SAUNDERS-SINGER, 
Director of Singer Instrument Co., Ltd., 
in a letter to The Times, December 20 
1950. 
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Simple Mathematics. Sir: I want to 
ask whether you have realised that if the 
present ratio of increase of prices, or 
inflation or depreciation of currency 
(whichever it may be called) continues as 
in the last ten years, then in fifty years’ 
time a small house of the four bedroom 
type such as people like to have will cost 
a million pounds and a man’s cotton shirt 
more than £300. This is a matter of 
simple mathematics based on prices in 
1940 and 1950. 

G. DAWSON LEWIS, 
Folkestone. 


(Not so simple. Mr. Lewis has 
fallaciously employed geometrical pro- 
gression. By such computation, if the 
weight of the Editor of Fact continues to 
multiply at the rate observed since FActT 
started, in 50 years time he will weigh 
three-quarters of a ton. A cotton shirt 
for such a mammoth might well cost £300. 
Suppose we wait and see?—Editor). 


Laundry Charges. Sir: the laundries in 
this district add a tax on the bottom of 
their bills which amounts to over 50 per 
cent of the bill proper. What manner of 
tax is this? 

J. W. T. DAVIES, 
Qswestry, Salop. 

(It is not a tax; it is a surcharge made 
by the laundries to meet increased costs. 
Maximum laundry charges are fixed by 
the Government at the 1939 prices plus 
this increase, which varies from 53d. to 
94d. in the shilling according to where 
you live.—Editor.) 


Conyersion. Sir: my father was a 
minister of the Gospel and preached 40 
years. When I was 19 I joined the Socialist 
Local in Gravesend. I marched home to 
my father proud of my achievement, 
anticipating that my Dad would be 
pleased also. But on the contrary he was 
not. He turned to me and pointed to the 
door, and said: ‘Son! There is the door. 
Go, I do not want such rubbish as that 
in my home.’ I replied: ‘Father, I shall 
go at your request, but just as you are 
convinced that Christ is the son of God, 
so I am convinced that Socialism is the 
only economic salvation to save the 
oppressed and downtrodden people of 
this land.’ Not more than seven years 
after that, my Dad became a member of 
the Party and a radical Socialist. He 
humbly apologised with tears in his eyes 
and said: ‘Son you were right and I was 
wrong.’ I thought this little incident 
would interest you. 

RICHARD T. BONES, 
Johnson City, New York. 


NEHRV: Dont be afraid son- 
© shes new, 100 


BY STODDART 


THE TEACHER 


IT COULD ONLY HAPPEN HERE 


HE B.B.C., ON WHICH THE HUSH-HUSH BEVERIDGE COMMITTEE HAS AT 

last reported with expected voluminosity, provides what is probably 
the best broadcasting service in the world. It is not too much to say that 
wherever men are free to receive its broadcasts its reputation can be 
summed up in one word: truth. That is a very great claim to be able to 
make in a world where the new miracle of speech is used, not that nation 
may speak peace unto nation, but to fan hatred and to discharge lies. 
Visitors to these shores, especially visitors who come from countries 
occupied during the war, when they suddenly hear the notes of Big Ben 
ring out across London town, look up at the great white timepiece with 
startled gratitude. They are in a foreign land; yet here is something that 
belongs to them, as much as it belongs to us. Within our own frontiers, 
we are particularly thankful that broadcasting is in the hands of a body 
that strives to be just. It is bound so to strive, because in the final resort 
the B.B.C. is responsible not to a Press Lord, not to a bunch of advertising 
agents, not to a political machine or to a shareholders’ meeting; it is 
responsible to the nation at large. Even the State does not interfere. 
The B.B.C. is a remarkable example of a nationalised undertaking 
enjoying freedom from Government direction, in a field where political 
theorists might have expected Ministerial dictation to be well-nigh inevit- 
able. Such theorists have no doubt been astonished to learn that the only 
party that complained of political bias to the committee was the Labour 
Party, whose members form the Government. It could only happen 
here! The Labour Party added that the bias was not deliberate (of how 
many organs of information could that be said?). But the most important 
thing to note is that the public enjoys the fruits of Lord Beveridge’s merci- 
less probe into the policy and administration of British broadcasting 
precisely because the B.B.C. is a public corporation. This is one of the 
benefits of public ownership, now extended to all our basic industries. 
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IT FEELS LIKE 
A MILLION DOLLARS 


Doubling up. Treasury figures issued 
on January 11 show that the sterling 
area’s reserve funds were doubled in 
1950. At the beginning of the year they 
stood at 1,688 million dollars and they 
had been going down for three years. 
The year began with the pound afloat 
on the unchartec sea of devaluation: it 
ended amid rumours that sterling was 
to be revalued in the opposite direction. 
The reserves had risen to 3,300 mil- 
lion dollars, easily the highest since 
the war. 


A Trading Surplus. Half the 1,612 
million increase was made up of a 
trading surplus with the dollar area of 
805 million dollars, an improvement of 
more than 2,300 million dollars on the 
previous year, when a deficit of over 
1,500 millions was sustained. The 
other half was accounted for by 
Marshall Aid, which Britain continued 
to receive throughout 1950 despite her 
improved position (Fact, January). 

The Treasury returns showed that 
the dramatic improvement in Britain’s 
position was not due, as scoffers sug- 
gested, to soaring prices of sterling 
area raw materials. The 2,300 million 


dollar overtake was achieved half by 
the U.K., half by the rest of the area, 
and was composed of over 900 million 
dollars’ reduced expenditure, plus 
about 700 million dollars’ increased 
earnings and 700 millions miscel- 
laneously explained. 

Without the American loan and 
Marshall Aid the sterling area dollar 
deficit (see chart this page) during the 
four years 1947-50 would have been as 
follows: 


1947 Million dollars 
FIRST QUARTER 915 down 
SECOND QUARTER 975 down 
THIRD QUARTER 1,535 down 
FOURTH QUARTER... 701 down 
1948 
FIRST QUARTER 592 down 
SECOND QUARTER 481 down 
THIRD QUARTER 306 down 
FOURTH QUARTER 375 down 
1949 
FIRST QUARTER 330 down 
SECOND QUARTER 633 down 
THIRD QUARTER 539 down 
FOURTH QUARTER 31 down 
1950 
FIRST QUARTER We 40 up 
SECOND QUARTER 180 up 
THIRD QUARTER aS 187 up 
FOURTH QUARTER 398 up 
Just as rumours of impending 


devaluation caused American impor- 
ters to postpone business in the middle 
of 1949, thereby causing an abnormally 
large dollar deficit, so rumours of a 
possible up-rating of the pound 
stimulated sterling sales to the dollar 
world towards the end of 1950, with 
the opposite result of a swollen surplus. 
The Treasury estimates that about 170 
million dollars of the 398 million dol- 
Jar surplus in the fourth quarter may 
have resulted from this trend ; that is to 
say, about 170 million dollars worth of 
trade that would otherwise have been 


done some time this year has already 
been transacted. The result is still 
impressive. 


Record Exports. Hugh Gaitskell 
revealed at a press conference on 
December 11 that with the world as a 
whole the United Kingdom earned a 
surplus of between £200 million and 
£250 million last year, compared with 
a deficit of £38 million in 1949. 
Exports he provisionally estimated at 
15 per cent above the 1949 volume, or 
176 per cent of prewar, easily an all 
time record. As prices were rising 
during the year all over the world, the 
money value of Britain’s exports was 
20 per cent above 1949, but on balance 
price changes cost the U.K. £300 mil- 
lion. Practically the whole of £400 mil- 
lion increase in the nation’s imports, 
said Gaitskell, was caused by higher 
prices of overseas produce. And this 
year, he added, we might have to pay 
yet another £400 million through still 
higher prices, for the same quantity of 
goods. If he is right, it will mean 
exporting additional British produce to 
the tune of £400 million (£30 per 
household) with nothing in return. 

Factory and Field. Industry and 
agriculture both achieved record out- 
put in 1950. Industrial production in 
the first 10 months was 84 to 9 per cent 
greater than in the same period of 1949 
(the full year’s output is not yet 
known) and must therefore have been 
about 40 per cent above prewar. The 
number of workers employed in 
industry rose by 14 per cent, output 
per man year by about 7 per cent. 

‘There can be little doubt,’ said 
Gaitskell, ‘that in some industries 
better supplies of raw materials were 
one of the main factors contributing 
to the increased output in 1950. The 
prospects of getting the materials this 
year are still obscure, he added. 
‘Supplies will certainly be much more 
difficult’ (owing to world re-armament). 

Output from Britain’s farms last 


IN 1950 THE STERLING AREA HAD A SURPLUS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA 
Black, deficit. White, surplus. Note the crises points 1947 and 1949 \ 


year was also about 40 per cent higher 
than before the war and some 8 per 
cent higher than the wartime peak of 
1943-4, 

A Warning Voice. Despite the record 
figures of 1950, Britain is not yet out of 
the wood. Manufacturing resources, 
which normally would provide goods 
for export and for home use, must now 
be diverted to arms production. ‘The 
_ past year was one of outstanding 
recovery,’ said Gaitskell at the begin- 
ning of his press conference. ‘Yet 
paradoxically the country now faces a 
series of economic problems as diffi- 
cult as any since the war. In spite of 
all that has been achieved the prospect 
for our standard of living is disap- 
pointingly gloomy.’ 

And at the end he concluded: 
‘Looking ahead to 1951 we face, I 
think, three major economic problems 
—first, the impact on industry of re- 
armament at home; secondly, the 
continuing rise in prices of imports; 
-and, thirdly, the scarcity of raw 
materials. These are indeed formid- 
able problems, but at least we face 
them with an economy which is 
basically much stronger than it was a 
year ago, with our balance of pay- 
ments in surplus, with reserves much 
higher (though still too low), and with 
our production and capital equipment 
in much better shape.’ 

He added for the benefit of sour- 
pusses: ‘Our record in tackling the 
extremely tough problems that faced 
us four years ago, when many abroad 
and some at home were tempted to 
write Britain off, is an encouragement 
to us to face these new tasks with well- 
grounded confidence in the power, 
human and economic, which the 
British community can develop when 
it is needed,’ 


A WORLD RECORD 
BUDGET 


Footing the Bill. While Britain’s 
Treasury officials were proudly count- 
ing their dollars, U.S. President Harry 
Truman was studying his fifth Budget, 
the biggest peacetime Budget in 
America’s history. On January 15 he 
placed it before Congress. 

Main features of the Budget, which 
covers the year beginning July 1 1951, 
were: 

Total expenditure 71,594 million 
dollars, an increase of 78 per cent over 
that for 1949-50. At current exchange 
rates this equals £25,570 million, or 
over seven times the £3,455 million 
provided for in Sir Stafford Cripp’s 


last budget (which however, is likely to 
be increased this year). The total 
works out at £170 per head of the 
United States population, compared 
with the present British figure of £70 
per head. 

For U.S. military services 41,421 
million dollars, double the present 
year’s estimate of 20,994 million. In 
addition, 7,112 million dollars for 
military and economic assistance to 
other nations. The two sums combined 
account for 69 per cent of the Budget 
(Comparisons sometimes made with 
the Soviet Budget are meaningless, as 
the Soviet Budget includes income and 


TRUMAN 
“4 period of grave danger” 


expenditure of State industries. Turn- 
over is therefore immense, and the 
proportion spent on arms in U.S.S.R. 
seems correspondingly small.—Editor, 
Fact). 

A cut of 1,082 million dollars in 
civil expenditure. 

An increase from 818 miilion dollars 
to 1,277 million dollars on atomic 
energy expenditures. 

In his Budget Message, President 
Truman told Congress that the Budget 
was ‘a Budget for our national security 
in a period of grave danger.’ He added: 

‘We are compelled to make the 
creation of strength a paramount aim. 
In our drive to build up our defences, 
we and the countries associated with 
us have a twofold goal—first, military 
forces strong enough to provide a 
powerful deterrent to those who may 
be contemplating new aggression; 
second, readiness for immediate mobi- 
lisation of all our power if that 
becomes necessary.’ 
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Another point: ‘In comparison with 
our assistance to Europe, which will be 
predominantly in the form of military 
equipment, our programme of assis- 
tance to the non-European areas of the 
free world must place more emphasis 
upon helping the people and Govern- 
ments of those areas to solve pressing 
economic problems.’ 


GROUNDNUTS AGAIN 


Passed to you. In a White Paper 
published on January 9 (Cmd. 8125, 
9d.) the Government announced that 
the East African groundnuts scheme is 
to be transferred this year from the 
Ministry of Food to the Colonial 
Office, thus finally abandoning the 
ambitious conception of the Wake- 
field-Rosa-Martin report of 1946. 

A. J. Wakefield, late inspector 
general of Agriculture in the West 
Indies and formerly head of the 
Agriculture Department of Tangan- 
yika, John Rosa of the Colonial Office 
and D. L. Martin of the United Africa 
Company visited Tanganyika at the 
request of Food Minister John 
Strachey in June 1946. Their report 
proposed the clearing of three million 
acres of bush at an estimated cost of 
£24 million. Wakefield and Rosa later 
became members of the Overseas 
Food Corporation charged with the 
execution of the project. They were 
sacked by Strachey in November 1949 
when the Corporation published its 
first annual report. (FAct, December 
1949). 

It was then revealed that the cost of 
clearing an acre of bush, estimated by 
the Wakefield Mission at £3 17s. 4d., 
had been over £35 and that only 
50,000 acres had been cleared in the 
first two years instead of the 600,000 
acres anticipated. Already £23 million 
had been spent, of which £9 million 
was spent by the United Africa 
Company (Lever Brothers) in the 
initial stages of the project before 
handing over to the Corporation. The 
Corporation proposed a modified plan 
aiming at a harvest of 600,000 acres in 
1954, at a total cost up to that time of 
£45 to £50 million. They later reduced 
the target to 210,000 acres. 

The White Paper of December 9 
outlines a seven-year plan ending in 
1957, by which time 255,000 acres 
should be cultivated and a further 35 to 
45,000 acres in preparation, making 
300,000 acres in all. Though disap- 
pointing compared with the 3 million 
acres envisaged by the Wakefield 
Mission, this is equivalent to about 
48,000 farms of average British size. 


The Colonial Office will develop the 
scheme as a research project. The 
harbour built by the Corporation at 
Mikindani and the railway built from 
that port into the interior (map, FACT, 
December 1949), will be taken over by 
the Tanganyika Government, which 
plans to develop that part of the country. 

The £364 million which will have 
been spent on the project by March of 
this year is to be written off by the 
British Government. This is a large 
sum but should be seen in perspective. 
Some comparisons: £108 million sub- 
sidies paid to British farmers during 
the same period ; £354 million a month 
cost of the National Health Service; 
£44 million a year compensation pay- 
ments of British Transport Commis- 
sion; £80 million a year income tax 
concessions made in Sir Stafford’s 
last budget. Groundnut expenditure 
accounts for about one halfpenny in 
the pound of Government spending 
in the four-year period. 


GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


New Housing Minister. Govern- 
ment changes announced from Down- 
ing-street on January 17 included the 
transfer to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning of the housing 
functions of the Health Ministry. 
Hugh Dalton, henceforth to be styled 
Minister of Local Government and 
Planning, now has the following 
responsibilities: 

1. Housing and New Towns. 

2. Environmental services, such as 
water and sewerage. 

3. Planning and the control and use 
of land. 

4. General oversight of the work of 
local government. 

5. Financial responsibility towards 
local authorities. 

The Ministry of Health retains 
responsibility for the National Health 
Service and for supervision of the 
health services of local councils. The 
new Health Minister, Hilary Mar- 
quand, does not get a Cabinet seat. 

His predecessor, Mr. Bevan, is 
switched to the Ministry of Labour, at 
a time when this office is assuming key 
importance. ‘I have certain natural 
advantages for the office,’ ex-coalminer, 
ex-trade union officer Bevan told the 
press on December 18. 

Veteran trade union leader George 
Isaacs, 68, relinquished the post at his 
own request, ‘Having now served as 


ISAACS 
Two records 


Minister of Labour for five years,’ he 
told the Prime Minister in a letter 
dated December 16,.‘I am.feeling the 
need for some relaxation and I would 
be grateful if, at your convenience, you 
would relieve me of my _ present 
appointment.’ The Prime Minister 
replied: ‘I am very grateful to you for 
the good work that you have done in 
your exacting office,’ and invited him 
to take over the Ministry of Pensions. 

George Isaacs reminded pressmen 
after the appointment that he had 
established two records at the Ministry 
of Labour. He. had held the post 
longer than any previous Minister and 
he had been able to report, for last 
year, a lower number of days lost 
through industrial disputes than in any 
peacetime year in recent British 
history. The total was 1,388,000 days 
lost, compared with 1,808,000 the year 
before and 10,670,000 in the corres- 
ponding year (1923) between the wars. 

The transfer of Local Government 
functions from Health to Planning is 
a good move. When the Ministry of 
Health was formed early this century 
it was, in effect, a Local Government 
Ministry. It superseded the old Local 
Government Board, at a time when 
local council’s responsibilities were 
mainly health, sanitation and the Poor 
Law. Since then their work has spread 
into much wider fields, including 
housing and planning. The Poor Law 
has been replaced by National Insur- 
ance with its own Minister and a vast 
National Health Service has come into 
being, to provide the Health Minister 
with a job of his own. At the same 
time a Planning Ministry has been set 
up. The logic of the present redeploy- 
ment is therefore obvious. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


IN SEARCH OF A 
FORMULA 


The Five Point Plan. Shortly after 
the Chinese Communists had left Lake 
Success, having refused to recognise 
the U.N. Truce Committee (FACT, 
January) the Committee published its 
proposals: an immediate cease-fire, 
followed by talks on all points at 
issue. But from far-off Peking came a 
categorical refusal, Foreign Minister 
Chou-en-lai flatly stating that the 
Chinese would not stop fighting until 
all foreign troops were out of Korea, 
until Formosa was given up by the 
Americans and the People’s Govern- 
ment admitted to the Security Council. 

Obviously, Chou-en-lai did not want 
a cease-fire because at that time the 
United Nations Forces, preponder- 
antly American, were retreating. 
Angered, the Americans declared 
further attempts at negotiation to be 
futile and became eager to name 
China as an aggressor. But other 
nations, led by the British Common- 
wealth, were anxious to try again and 
the Truce Committee accordingly pro- 
duced on January 11 a second Cease- 
Fire Plan, which was presented to the 
Assembly by Mr. Eban of Israel. 
Labelled ‘appeasement’ by the Ameri- 
can Republicans and ‘a complete sell- 
out’ by the Chinese Nationalists, it 
proposed: 1. An immediate cease-fire, 
with safeguards against preparations 
on either side for a fresh offensive. 
2. When the cease-fire obtained, 
further steps to work out a permanent 
peaceful settlement. 3. All non- 
Korean armed forces to be withdrawn 
from Korea by stages and arrange- 
ments made for Koreans to decide 
their own future by free elections. 
4. The administration of Korea and 
maintenance of peace and security to 
be placed temporarily in the hands of 
the United Nations. 5. When agree- 
ment had been reached on a cease- 
fire, the General Assembly to call a 
special meeting of the Big Four— 
Russia, America, Britain and Com- 
munist China—to settle all Far 
Eastern problems, including the future 
of Formosa and the representation of 
China at the United Nations. 

The Commonwealth Prime Mini- 
sters, who were meeting in London at 
the time (see page 27), sent a message 
declaring their strong support for this 


plan. Though united in their deter- 
mination to resist aggression, they 
were anxious to explore every possi- 
bility of an honourable settlement. The 
Americans were extremely doubtful of 
| the value of further negotiation, and 
were very reluctant to agree to the 
definite concessions offered. However, 
under pressure from the Common- 
wealth, and in spite of violent opposi- 
tion from Senator Taft and the right- 
wing Republicans, President Truman 
decided to support the proposals. 

Strange Bedfellows. As before, the 
Soviet Union and its satellites voted 
against the Truce Proposals, thus 
lining up with El-Salvador and 
Nationalist China, both of whom 
opposed the Plan because they con- 
sidered it was a surrender to the 
Communists. The Russians argued 
that the proposals were invalid because 
the Chinese Communists were not 
present. This did not carry much 
weight, as the Truce Committee had 
struggled in vain to persuade General 
Wu to remain at Lake Success. The 
rest of the 60 member states supported 
_ the Plan, except the Philippines which 
_ abstained. 

Once more it was clearly shown 
which members were genuinely work- 
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AIDE-DE-CAMP 


discussion was useless and demanded 
that China should forthwith be branded 
as an aggressor. But the Indians, sup- 
ported by most of the Commonwealth 
and the 12 Asian states, fought hard to 
keep the door open. 

Their patience seemed to have been 
rewarded when the Chinese sent an 
amended reply on January 22, sug- 
gesting a temporary Cease Fire and 
promising to ‘advise the Chinese 
volunteers in Korea to withdraw,’ 
when agreement had been reached. 
Was this a genuine offer, or was it 
intended to sow dissension between 
America and the ‘British’ group in the 
United Nations? The American 
Government, inflamed by the an- 
nouncement of 42,000 American 
casualties in Korea, brushed the offer 
aside and announced that they would 
press their resolution denouncing 
Chinese aggression. Britain and India, 
on the other hand, led a movement to 
defer this fateful step until China’s 
offer had been probed. 

As FACT goes to press, the American 
resolution is still being debated and 
Peking’s latest terms are being further 
explored by India, with Britain’s 
support. The door is still open, if 
only a fingersbreadth. 


EISENHOWER 


This time, to make war on war 


ing for peace. While flooding the 
world with bogus peace propaganda, 
the Soviet Union had twice within a 
few weeks voted against concrete 
peace proposals moved not by Ameri- 
can ‘imperialists,’ but by ‘neutrals’ 
such as India and Israel, supported by 
all the little nations of the world. 
China Replies Twice. On January 17 
Chou-en-lai demanded that all China’s 
conditions should be met before China 
would agree to a Cease-Fire, and 
insisted that any Seven Power Con- 
ference must be held in China. America 
immediately announced that further 


PUTTING THINGS IN 
SHAPE 


Ike Returns. A special meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council and the 
Defence Committee of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation in Brus- 
sels on December 18 and 19, attended 
by all the Western Foreign Ministers 
and Defence Ministers, invited General 
Eisenhower to become Supreme Com- 
mander with authority to weld the 
different national units into one 
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European defence force. General 
Eisenhower’s new H.Q. will be called 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters Atlan- 
tic Powers in Europe). No American 
commands such universal esteem in 
Europe as ‘Ike,’ who in that respect is 
the exact reverse of his fellow Supreme 
Commander in the Far East, General 
MacArthur. 

It was also decided to set up a 
Defence Production Board, to super- 
sede the existing Military Production 
and Supply Board, and to link this 
with O.E.E.C. in Paris. The new 
Board is charged with co-ordinating 
national industrial resources for de- 
fence production. Mr. William Batt, 
head of the ECA Mission in London is 
to be the United States representative 
and Mr. William R. Herod has been 
appointed director of the Production 
Board, which will be set up in London. 


The Brussels Treaty remains in 
force and the five nations of Western 
Union will continue their social, 
political and economic co-operation. 
But the Western Union Defence 
Organisation, which: has been func- 
tioning very efficiently under Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, will be merged 
in SHAPE, which for the time being 
will be situated in Paris. 


German Rearmament. The most 
debatable question at the Brussels 
meeting was the problem of Germany. 
Although it was agreed in principle 
that Germany should be allowed to 
make her contribution to the common 
defence, the question of the form this 
contribution should take was referred 
to the three High Commissioners in 
Germany. 

It was not only a matter of reaching 
Allied agreement on what Forces 
Germany should be allowed, but also 
a question of what Adenauer and his 
government would be willing to provide. 
Unlike Eastern Europe, where each 
satellite raises whatever forces the 
Kremlin demands (whether they want 
to or not and whether it violates their 
Peace Treaties or not) the Allied 


, decisions on Germany can be taken 


only after careful discussion and 
mutual agreement. 

Although after much argument all 
members of the Atlantic Union, even 
the French, eventually agreed to the 
Spofford Plan (which permits the 
Germans to have combat units up to 
Brigade strength), it is almost certain 
that Adenauer will reject these pro- 
posals. The question will then have to 
be discussed in the light of any coun- 
ter-proposals his Government may 
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HE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION, WHOSE 
world-famous emblem designed by Reynolds 
Stone heads this page, enjoys in this country a broad- 
casting monopoly conferred upon it by Royal 
Charter. This year the charter expires: should it be 
renewed? The Government appointed a ten-man 
committee under Britain’s most famous committee- 
man, William Beveridge, to consider the question. 
On January 18 it gave its reply in a report covering 
327 pages. Rather more briefly, the reply was: Yes. 
The principal recommendations of the committee 
were: the Charter to be renewed, but separate broad- 
casting commissions for Scotland, Wales and Nor- 
thern Ireland, with as much independence as possible ; 
no advertising; more political controversy; a ‘public 
representation service’ for receiving criticism and 
complaints; cinemas to give their own television 
shows, provided they are made available to the 


B.B.C.; trade union recognition on certain terms. - 


Following is a selection of the recommendations, in 
the committee’s own words, numbered as in the 
report. 


AS YOU WERE. Broadcasting should not be governed 
automatically by regard to what will please the 
listeners (57). For meeting the costs of home 
broadcasting the licence fee system should be con- 
tinued substantially as at present (16). There should 
be no Minister for broadcasting as such (28). The 
clause in the current licence prohibiting any commer- 
cial advertisement or sponsored programme without 
the written consent of the Postmaster-General should 
be repeated (23). 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS. After expiry of its current 
charter, the corporation should be continued as the 
authority responsible for all broadcasting in the 
United Kingdom, including television and the over- 
sea services (1). In addition to appointing the 
governors forming the corporation under the new 
charter, H.M. Government should appoint broad- 
casting commissions for Scotland, Wales, and Nor- 
thern Ireland respectively. Each commission should 
consist of a chairman, who would be a governor of 
the B.B.C., and, say, four other members (2). The 
new charter should have no fixed time limit, but the 
working of the corporation should be subject to 
quinquennial review (3). The activities of the B.B.C. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING 


should be reviewed every five years by a small inde- 
pendent committee appointed by the Government (6). 


FIVE AIMS. The charter should require the corpora- 
tion to take such steps as may appear to them 
necessary for the following prescribed aims: 

(i) Bringing the work of the corporation under 
constant and effective review from without the cor- 
poration. 

(ii) Giving the staff a means of discussing by 
representative organizations (a) any question as to 
their terms and conditions of employment, (5) any 
matters affecting their safety, health, and welfare, 
(c) other matters of mutual interest to the corporation 
and their staff, including efficiency in the operation 
of the corporation’s services. 

(iii) Delegating to the broadcasting commissions 
for Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland such 
powers as may be necessary to secure their effective 
autonomy and establishing the greatest possible 
variety and initiative in respect of programmes in 
each of the English regions. 

(iv) Developing very high frequency broadcasting 
with a view both to better coverage of the whole 
country and to increasing the possibility of local 
stations. 

(v) Developing television as part of the work of 
the corporation, but with due regard to its special 
problems. (7). 


TELEVISION. Subject to being satisfied that wave- 
lengths not needed for home television or other prior 
purposes can be used for public showing television, 
the Postmaster-General should be prepared to license 
their use by a responsible organisation or organisations 
established for the purpose. He should require the 
resulting pictures to be available to the B.B.C. and to 
others on financial and other terms approved by 
himself, and he should impose conditions preventing 
the new licensees from introducing commercially 
controlled television indirectly into the sphere of 
viewers at home. (29). 

Proposals concerning copyright made to the com- 
mittee by the B.B.C. and by the Association for the 
Protection of Copyright in Sport should be considered 
in connexion with a general inquiry into the working 
of copyright law. Televising of sporting events and 
the showing of television in cinemas need not be 
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held up pending possible changes in the law. If a 
form of copyright in sporting events were granted, 
the enactment conferring it should give the B.B.C. a 
right to televise such events subject to terms to be 
settled by agreement or arbitration (41). 

The corporation should take into immediate 
consideration the possibility of establishing supple- 
mentary television studios outside London (76). 

Separate accounts should be kept for sound broad- 
casting and for television, and each of these main 
divisions of the corporation’s work should stand on 
its own feet financially (78). The question of raising 
the television licence fee should be considered when 
the B.B.C.’s present financial plan is being revised 
(80). Television in schools should be the subject of 
experiment (81). 


CRITICISM. The corporation should establish a 
public representation service which, in addition to 
taking over audience research and carrying it further 
on present lines, should include among other functions: 
Receipt of and report on criticisms and suggestions 
from outside ; conducting, either by its own staff or by 
commissioning outside experts, critical review of 
home programmes of all kinds; systematic review of 
oversea programmes; suggestions for establishment 
of advisory committees and provision of secretariat 
for them; study of broadcasting methods and pro- 
grammes in other countries; and might include also 
publications and helping the governors to examine 
(a) charges of injustice or favouritism in the choice of 
performers, (5) charges of partiality in the organisa- 
tion of talks and discussions (45). 

Criticism of programmes after they have been 
given should be regarded as being as important as is 
care in preparing the programmes (53). The cor- 
poration and the national commissions (in Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland) should consider the 
appointment of advisory committees in different 
fields—literature, history, social conditions, and so 
on—and committees to advise them, regularly or 
temporarily, on particular programmes (55). The 
corporation should consider whether any further 
steps are required to make records of broadcasts 
available to the public after they have been given (56). 


CONTROVERSY. The object of religious broadcasting 
should be conceived, not as that of seeking converts 
to one particular church, but as that of maintaining 
the common element in all religious bodies (60). 
The governors should consider whether it is reason- 
able to have a ‘Hyde Park’ of the air (64). The 
allocation of opportunities for ventilation of con- 
troversial views should not be guided either by simple 
calculation of the numbers who already hold such 
views, or by fear of giving offence to particular 
groups of listeners (65). Free use of the microphone 
for discussion of questions of the day, however 
controversial the speakers, is important. Impartiality 
need not mean that every talk is balanced shortly 


afterwards by a reply covering just the same ground 
on the other side (66). 

The governors should consider appointing a com- 
mittee of advisers to frame rules for controversial 
broadcasting and to act as a committee of privileges 
in reporting on cases where breach of the rules by a 
controversialist was alleged (76). 

The present bar on discussion of any question 
within a fortnight before it is debated in either House 
of Parliament should be reconsidered with a view to 
providing topical and interesting microphone debates 
of issues when they are actually before Parliament 
(69). During the period of General Elections there 
should be greater opportunity for party political broad- 
casting, both on a national and a regional basis (70). 


TRADE UNIONS. The corporation should announce 
their readiness to consider recognizing for repre- 
sentation of any substantial class of their employees 
any organisation able to prove that it had a member- 
ship of not less than, say, 40 per cent of the total 
of that class in the corporation’s employ, provided: 
(a) that if more than one organisation qualified for 
recognition in respect of any particular class the two 
should be ready to act together ; (4) that the organisa- 
tion concerned should not have a ‘closed shop’ policy ; 
(c) that recognised associations should be prepared to 
work together in a joint council for different grades 
(93). 


SOME GRUMBLES. In addition to their report, the 
Committee published a volume of evidence given by 
various persons and organisations. Some extracts: 

The B.B.C. employs only people with emasculated 
voices as announcers, or is it more correct to say that 
they emasculate the voices of announcers before 
letting them go on the air? We urge them to drop 
this policy, to employ men and women and let them 
speak like men and women. Scottish National Party. 

Woman’s Hour (2 p.m. daily) is rather too early. 
It should be later in the afternoon, and there should 
be a repeat in the evening for women who work 
during the day. Electrical Association for Women. 

The B.B.C. looks on members of its staff with 
Socialist views as being dangerously political in out- 
look, but takes the curious stand that those with 
anti-Labour views are somehow non-political. As a 
result anti-Labour bias appears in programmes as a 
matter of course; only Socialist views are questioned. 
The Labour Party. 

One of the main weapons of Communism is to 
demoralise the people, and ‘Morning Music’ and 
‘Bright and Early’ are designed to this end. All 
crooning and much of the jazz and rhythm should be 
forbidden. Sir Waldron Smithers, M.-P. 

Positively and negatively, this Third Programme is 
objectionable. It is a waste of a precious wavelength; 
much of its matter is too limited in appeal; the rest 
should have a wider audience. Its existence is taken 
to condone the absence of policy elsewhere; it is an 
easy way out. Lord Reith. 
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make. But any German force created 
will be under General Eisenhower. No 
German General Staff will be allowed. 

In the present state of Europe’s 
defences, the West is faced by a Soviet 
military preponderance of over ten to 
one. Advocates of German rearma- 
ment point out that if the Germans are 
not allowed to help defend their 
country other nations will have to pay 
still heavier taxes and to undergo even 
greater demands on their manpower in 
order to raise several extra divisions. 

If the Russians really wish to prevent 
the rearming of Germany they can do 
so quite easily: by agreeing to discuss 
all the points of tension at the proposed 
Four Power Meeting and by making 
a genuine effort at conciliation. In 
particular they could disband the 
60,000 Bereitschaften (German mobile 
units armed with tanks and artillery) 
which they have recently mobilised in 
their Zone of Germany and move some 
of the 40 Soviet divisions believed to be 
stationed there. 


STALIN’S PEACEFUL 
TANKS 


Doing as They’re Told. ‘Communist 
Party demonstrations against Eisen- 
hower’s mission seemed out of place. 
In Poland Soviet Marshal Rokossov- 
sky has been busy for some time 
reorganising the armed forces and 
integrating them into. the Soviet 
Union defensive system. In Hungary 
the new army is modelled on the Red 
Army and is known as the ‘Peace 
Army.’. Its troops swear allegiance to 
Stalin, ‘Apostle of Peace.’ Cominform 
propaganda even speaks of ‘Peace 
Tanks.’ 

For the recent Hungarian Peace 
Congress a ‘Peace Song’ was specially 
written: 

Peace beams on us like sparkling sun- 

shine, 

The world ripens ’neath its rays. 

For us who fight for it, it shines 

To save it from Capitalist destruction. 

We protect peace with our weapons, 

The peace battle is at its height, 

We follow our heroic leader, 

Stalin leads us on to victory! 

Tito Hits Out. Unimpressed by this 
love lyric is Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia. ‘We are against every aggres- 
sion, be it from capitalist or socialist 


countries,’ he soundly declared in his 
New Year broadcast to the Yugoslav 
people, adding that a just and lasting 
peace could be achieved only if big 
nations renounced their pretensions 
over little nations. There is no doubt 
which big nation he had in mind. 

Tito disclosed that the Kremlin had 
standardised all the satellite armies, 
and had increased their numbers in 
direct defiance of the Peace Treaties. 

Hungary, said Tito, had lately 
increased her armed forces to a total 
of 165,000 men, although allowed 
only 65,000 by the Peace Treaty; 


MARSHAL TITO 
‘Do not be deceived’ 


Rumania had 300,000 although limited 
to 120,000 by the Peace Treaty; and 
Bulgaria had 195,000, although the 
Peace Treaty set a limit of 55,000. 
Altogether these countries have 
660,000 men under arms—200,000 
more than six months ago and 387,000 
more than the Peace Treaties permit. 

Yugoslavia herself has a total of 
400,000 armed forces, including navy, 
security troops and militia. Marshal 
Tito made it clear that any Cominform 
attempt to ‘liberate’ his country will be 
fought to the last ditch. He went on to 
describe the continual frontier provo- 
cations which he had to face from 
Russia’s satellites. From July 1948 to 
December 1950 there were 1,397 
incidents on the frontiers of Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania. The 
Yugoslav Government had proposed 
mixed frontier commissions to control 
these incidents, but had received no 
reply. ‘After all this,’ asked Marshal 
Tito, ‘of what use are the stories told 
by the leaders of these countries about 
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peace and the struggle for peace? Is 
not the signing of the so-called 
Stockholm Appeal a political ruse with 
which to deceive their own masses, 
while at the same time and parallel 
with it a most furious campaign is 
being waged against our country?’ 

‘Do not be deceived,’ he cried, ‘by 
the false propaganda of your leaders 
that the peoples of New Yugoslavia 
are forging a plot against you! Yugo- 
slavia needs peace as she needs sun 
and air. We have our Five-Year Plan 
to accomplish.’ 


NOT A LEADER, A 
TEACHER 


A Master Builder. Karl Renner, 
President of Austria and Grand Old 
Man of European Socialism, passed 
away on New Year’s eve, shortly after 
his eightieth birthday. ‘At the turn of 
the half-century Austria has lost one of 
her most beloved and eminent sons,’ 
cabled Morgan Phillips on behalf of 
the British Labour Party. ‘At the same 
time, the Socialist Movement has lost 
one of its greatest leaders and most fear- 
less champions .. . Vienna should not 
grieve too deeply, for Karl Renner will 
never be really lost to her: his spirit 
has its monument in the great munici- 
pal enterprises and social security 
schemes which he did so much to 
build. Perhaps his greatest monument 
is the firm establishment in Vienna of 
liberty and democracy, which he 
suffered so much to defend and to 
re-establish.’ 

Not long before his death, a friendly 
provincial Mayor introduced Renner 
at a public gathering as the leader 
(Fuehrer) of the new Austria. ‘Don’t 
call me Leader,’ begged the veteran 
socialist. ‘Call me Teacher.’ 

Karl Renner was born a peasant in 
1870. He joined the Socialist Party 
early in life and was first elected to 
Parliament in 1907. 

Under his guidance the Town Coun- 
cil of Vienna pioneered the first 
Welfare ‘State’ as far back as the 
1920s. 

Under the Dollfuss regime Karl 
Renner was imprisoned for several 
months after the bloody clash between 
the Socialists and the Heimwehr, the 
private army of the clerico-fascists, 
which was encouraged by Mussolini to 
suppress the Socialist movement. 
Later he was arrested by the Nazis and 
spent most of the war in a concentra- 
tion camp. After the war he was 
appointed by the Soviet authorities 
Chancellor of Austria, a step approved 


by all the Big Four. But in the first 
) postwar elections in 1945 the Socialist 
} Party was narrowly defeated and 
} Renner resigned in favour of Dr. Figl 
| of the People’s Party, though the 
Socialists remained in a coalition. 
Karl Renner was then unanimously 
elected President of the new Austria. 

In his last years, Renner fought 
courageously for complete political 
freedom and for economic reconstruc- 
| tion on the basis of fair shares for all. 
Although he did not succeed in obtain- 
ing a Peace Treaty, he did succeed in 
\ establishing a strong, democratic and 
responsible government, in spite of the 
presence of occupation troops and 
zonal divisions. He fought Russian 
attempts to dominate the new Austria 
fearlessly and tirelessly. There is no 
doubt that but for his great stature and 
unassailable record, the Soviet Union 
would have been more successful in 
its designs. 

Karl Renner was the, last of an 
impressive list of distinguished 
socialists to die in 1950. Others 
' included Leon Blum, Harold Laski, 
_ George Bernard Shaw, George Orwell 
| and Peter Fraser of New Zealand. 


COMMONWEALTH 


EAST MEETS WEST 


The Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers held in London from 
January 4-12 was in many ways the 
most important of such meetings since 
1945. It brought under review all the 
major issues of current world politics— 
Chinese intervention in Korea, prob- 
lems in the Middle East, the defence of 
Europe and the economic difficulties 
arising from the shortages of essential 
raw materials. 

A Statement of Principles. At the 
close of the talks the following 
declaration was issued: 

‘Our historic Commonwealth, which 
comprises one-fourth of the world’s 
population and extends over all the 
continents and oceans of the world, is 
singularly well constituted ‘to enable 
it to study and in some measure to 
comprehend the vexed questions which 
beset the world. These do not fit neatly 
into old patterns. In Europe there are 
grave and urgent problems which must 
be solved and in Asia the rise of new 
nations and new national unities must 
be recognised if peace is to be secured 
on a basis of justice and prosperity.’ 

Pledged to Peace. ‘The Common- 
wealth has the unique quality of 


Britain 
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‘The Commonwealth has the unique quality . . . 


embracing nations and peoples from 
every continent,’ continued the state- 
ment. ‘Our own meetings have there- 
fore given us special knowledge and 
have left us with a special sense of 
responsibility. We are both jointly 
and severally pledged to peace. This is 
not merely a pledge given to other 
nations; it is solemnly given to our 
own. 

‘We believe that there are certain 
courses which must be pursued if real 
peace is to come. 

‘First the wounds of the last war 
must be healed; settlements with 
Germany and Japan should be made 
with speed. 

‘Second we must do what we can to 
understand those who appear to differ 
from ‘as. The great antidote to war is 
hope; its greatest promoter is despair.’ 

WatNot Inevitable. ‘When we say 
that war is not inevitable we do not 
just mean that we shall prepare and 
be strong and that our sirength may 
deter aggression. We also mean that, 
in a world worn out and distorted by 
war, there must be an overwhelming 
majority of the people of all lands who 
want peace. We must not despair of 
reaching them. 

‘Tn all our discussions we have made 
it clear to each other, as we now do to 
the world, that as Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers we would welcome 
any feasible arrangement for a frank 
exchange of views with Stalin or with 


New Zealand 
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Mao Tse-Tung. We should, in the 
name of common humanity, make a 
supreme effort to see clearly into each 
other’s hearts and minds. We do not 
seek to interfere in the affairs of the 
Soviet Union, or China, or in any 
other country; we are simply deter- 
mined to retain the mastery of our own 
affairs without fear of aggression. 

‘It is with these considerations in 
mind that in the last few days we have 
directed our efforts to the securing of a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea so 
that around the conference table the 
Great Powers concerned may compose 
their differences on a basis which will 
strengthen the United Nations and 
fulfil the purposes of the charter.’ 

Their Faith in Justice. ‘We all have 
deep within us a faith in the existence 
of a purpose of justice in this world, 
and we believe it to be our duty to 
forward it by everything we do. In- 
deed, this sustaining faith derives 
added strength from the fact that at 
our meetings it has been simply and 
sincerely expressed by men of widely 
different races, traditions and creeds. 

‘We think it proper to declare once 
more that the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, though they have a special and 
precious association which they value 
profoundly, do not regard themselves 
as some sort of exclusive body. They 
welcome co-operation with other 
nations. It has been their privilege to 
be able to work closely with the 
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.. of embracing nations and peoples from every continent’ 
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United States of America, whose 
efforts in the direction of assisting 
many war-stricken nations are warmly 
regarded and whose practical support 
of the United Nations has contributed 
much to the strength of that organisa- 
tion. We will at all times seek, by 
process of discussion, to promote the 
utmost harmony among ourselves and 
to arrive at common international 
policies with the United States and 
with all other friendly and co-operative 
nations. 

‘Our support of the United Nations 
needs no reaffirmation. The Common- 
wealth and the United Nations are not 
inconsistent bodies. On the contrary, 
the existence of the Commonwealth, 
linked together by ties of friendship, 
common purpose, and common en- 
deavour, is a source of power behind 
the Charter.’ 


Poverty Must Go. ‘We of the Com- 
monwealth recognise that the peace 
and prosperity of the free world cannot 
be assured while millions live in 
poverty. We are therefore resolved, 
while keeping our own economies 
strong, to promote economic and social 
development in the under-developed 
countries by providing such financial 
and economic assistance as we can 
command and by making full use of 
our resources of scientific and technical 
assistance. ’ 

‘The Colombo Plan is practical 
evidence of this intention. The Com- 
monwealth countries concerned will 
continue to contribute to the full 
extent of their ability towards the 
execution of this and similar schemes 
for developing economic resources and 
raising social standards. 

‘In brief, the problem of peace is 
that of removing the causes of war, of 
easing tension and promoting under- 
standing, of assisting those less- 
developed nations which need our aid, 
of being at all times willing to discuss 
our differences without foolishly as- 
suming that all attempts to secure peace 
are a form of appeasement. We will 
cultivate the friendships we now have 
and hope that with wise approaches 
differences may become less and 
ultimately disappear.’ 

Resisting Aggression. ‘But, while we 
say these things with a full heart, we 
are bound to add that, so long as the 
fear of aggression exists we will have to 
strengthen our defences with all 
speed and diligence. This may well 
result in placing heavy burdens upon 
our peoples. 

‘It is our firm belief that the rule of 
law should govern human conduct, 


and we are prepared to accept what- 
ever sacrifices may be necessary to 
uphold, with other nations, those 
principles of international law and 
order which are essential conditions 
for world peace and progress.’ 


FACT GOES TO NORWICH 


Old and New. Norwich, the capital 
town of East Anglia, is a blend of old 
and new. Dominated by a castle built 
soon after the Norman Conquest and 
by the world-famous cathedral foun- 
ded in 1094, the city at first sight does 
not suggest great industrial activity. 
But there are a lot of factories here. 


PIONEER HENDERSON 
His latest converts, Yukon miners 


Boot and shoe making, milling, light 
engineering, brewing, tailoring, silk- 
weaving, printing, and chocolate mak- 
ing exercise the varied skills of Norwich 
citizens. Its name first appears as an 
organised borough about 930 a.p. A 
royal charter was granted in 1380. 
Few cities have more buildings of 
greater architectural and _ historic 
interest, but there are also many drab 
streets erected in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Councillor Norman Tillett, 
chairman of the town planning com- 
mittee, told Facr that business 
interests want the narrow streets and 
old buildings cleared away, but the 
well-entrenched local archaeologists 
and historians want everything left as it 
is. ‘The past has to be married to the 
present, said Tillett, who writes an 
article on his committee’s problems in 
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the local newspaper each month—an 
excellent idea. 

Town with a Plan. Norwich’s 
development plan, called for under the 
1947 Planning Act, is now in draft 
form. The city is luckier than most 
industrial towns, as there are few 
factories which constitute a nuisance to 
citizens. But about ten residential 
areas in the poorer parts of the city 
will be replanned. Industrial property 
destroyed by air raids has already been 
replaced, but this is only partly true of 
shopping facilities, the main limiting 
factor being steel supplies. 

Historic Norwich welcomes the 
power to control outdoor advertise- 
ments, conferred by the 1947 Act. 
Parts of the city may be designated 
areas of special control. In other 
cases, said Tillett, the council will, in 
due course, claim its right to ‘chal- 
lenge’ existing hoardings which it 
thinks unsightly. 

Councillor Tillett’s little book ‘How 
Norwich is Governed,’ is given away 
free to all children about to leave 
school. 


Education.—Like other towns, Nor- 
wich had several schools destroyed by 
bombs, but officials believe the rate of 
school-building there is double that of 
other towns of a similar size. Per- 
manent buildings rather than prefabs 
have been favoured, and the schools 
are designed so that community 
centres can be created out of class 
rooms in the evenings. The city’s new 
technical college is growing fast, 
£120,000 worth of work having been 
completed, and a further £130,000 
worth is in course of construction. No 
technical schools are planned at 
present because Norwich Education 
Committee maintains that no one 
knows how to choose pupils for this 
kind of school. (The Ministry of 
Education does not agree—they are 
now thrashing the matter out together). 
The development plan provides for 
separate Grammar and Modern 
schools, but it would be possible to 
change over to multilateral or compre- 
hensive schools in the future. 

Norwich’s handicapped children are 
catered for in special schools built 
before the war. These are not over- 
crowded; on the contrary, there are 
vacant places. 

Culture loving Norwich would like 
a university college in the city, but it is 
doubtful whether sufficient population 
exists in the hinterland to make this a 
practical proposition. The nearest 
university is Cambridge. 

The Arts. Education in Norwich is 


stimulated by the council’s museum 
and art gallery in the castle. The 
-museum emphasises Norwich’s §his- 
toric past, the archaeological collection 
covering a period of half-a-million 
_ years, while the art gallery illustrates 
_ the position held by the Norwich school 
of painting in the world of art. When 
FAct visited the gallery, an exhibition 
of children’s paintings was on show. 
The museum and art gallery claim a 
| quarter-of-a-million admissions a year. 

Chairman of the Libraries Commit- 
tee is a world figure, the veteran 
socialist Alderman Fred Henderson 
(see Fact, January 1949). His book 
The Case for Socialism (1911) was 
translated into a dozen languages and 
is at the moment appearing in serial 
form in the journal of the Yukon 
miners. First elected to the old Board 
of Guardians in the 1890s, Fred went 
on the council in 1902 and in 1947 was 
made a Freeman of the city. He told 
Facr that Norwich was the first 
authority to build a library after the 
| passing of the Libraries Act in 1850. 
} Plans to reconstruct the building, still 

in use as a central library, were 
| interrupted by the war. He also 
described how U.S. airmen based in 
Norfolk collected money to raise a 
memorial in Norwich to their fallen 
{| comrades. Part of it will be used to 
purchase American literature for the 
library. 

Plays, concerts, orchestras, choirs, 
operas, fairs, dancing, sports, and 
exhibitions are amongst the many 
items which are being put on in 
Norwich to celebrate the Festival of 
Britain. 


Housing the People. One of the most 
energetic young men in Norwich is 
{ Councillor Arthur South, chairman of 

the housing committee and president 
| of the Norwich Labour Party. The 
} council is the biggest landlord in the 
city, with 11,000 council houses and 
1,500 other dwellings out of a total of 
33,000 dwellings. Two thousand 
houses (one in sixteen) were destroyed 
in the war and 18,000 damaged. New 
building actually started between VE- 
Day and VJ-Day, and no fewer than 
2,500 houses have been provided by 
the council since then, 500 of which 
are prefabs. 900 are in course of 
construction. In addition there has 
been the usual proportion of private 
building and conversions of large 
houses into flats. The war losses have 
been more than made good, but the 
waiting list is still 6,000 strong in spite 
of the fact that the population is 
several thousand less than in 1939. 


ALDERMAN JEX 
For him, the city’s Freedom 


Says Arthur South: ‘That just goes to 
show how great the need really was in 
the 1930s, when many working people 
could not afford the rent of new 
houses.’ South estimates that no 
fewer than 10 per cent of all the city’s 
dwellings have only one person in 
them. Voluntary exchanges could 
therefore ease the pressure con- 
siderably. 

There are few slums left in Norwich 
owing to vigorous slum clearance 
before the war. 

The council operates a _ points 
scheme to allocate new homes, but a 
committee considers any special cases 
of hardship outside the scheme. The 


press is invited so that the public know 
fair play takes place. Nearly everyone 
on the waiting list in Norwich knows 
roughly when his turn will come. 


The Old Folk. Norwich has found it 
a mistake to build old persons’ dwel- 
lings on the city’s outskirts, as the old 
people missed their friends and rela- 
tives. In future their houses are being 
built near the city centre. 

Councillor Clarke, chairman of 
Norwich’s welfare committee, showed 
us several of the Old People’s Homes 
provided for those unable to fend for 
themselves. Norwich’s large infirmary 
was totally destroyed in the war, and 
an old workhouse twenty miles out 
had to be taken over while the council 
searched for sites in or near the city. 
Four large houses have now been 
adapted for the occupation of old 
ladies. .They are clean, comfortable 
and homely. Benny Clarke has 
plans for two more homes and 
three more will be provided later, thus 
rehousing the old men temporarily 
housed in the workhouse. 


Good Health. Norwich council has 
given every family a pamphlet explain- 
ing what local health services are 
available and how they can be obtained. 
The public health department needs 
more staff, but is tackling the problem 
with typical resourcefulness. Three 
nurses have been sent to train for their 
health visitors’ certificates on condition 
that they give the council at least two 
years’ service afterwards. Another 
good idea is the paying of 17 neigh- 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY NORWICH DIGNITARIES PARADE FROM THE GUILDHALL 


1. The Priest. 2. The Recorder. 


3. Two Chamberlains. 4. The Advocate. 5. The 


Law Man. 6. Treasurers. 7. Keepers of the Keys. 8. The Warden of Hedges and 
Ditches 
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bours of blind persons to act as home 
helps to them. These 17 are in ad- 
dition to the normal force of 51. 


Labour in control. Labour has been 
in control at Norwich since the early 
1930s, its present majority being 35 to 
29. A keen fight is expected in the May 
elections. Leader of the Labour 
Group is Alderman Fred Jex, for long 
an outstanding figure in the city’s 
government. He is shortly to receive 
the freedom of the city. 

Fact’s guide, philosopher, good 
companion and walking encyclopaedia 
on this tour of Norwich was Councillor 
Charlie Smith. To him, our grateful 
thanks. 


BREAD FREEDOM PEACE 


Fascists Not Wanted. American 
trade unionists met in Mexico City 
from January 8-12 to found a regional 
section of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. The 
workers of twenty American nations 
were represented. These did not 
include the Argentinians, whose Peron- 
promoted Federation of Labour had 
not been invited. The Argentine 
unions, said the organisers, were not 
free to make their own policy; 
Argentine labour was denied its civil 
rights; its leaders had been jailed. But 
on the fourth day of the five-day 
conference, Fidel Velasquez of the 
Mexican C.T.M. sprang a surprise by 
moving the inclusion of an Argentine 
delegation. Outvoted, he walked out. 

LC.F.T.U. Secretary J. H. Olden- 
broek told pressmen in Washington on 
his way back to Europe that the 
International Confederation would 
accept membership from neither Ar- 
gentina nor Spain as a matter of 
fundamental principle. ‘Such unions,’ 
he said, ‘cannot be accorded member- 
ship in the organisation because they 
are dominated by their Governments.’ 
For the same reason the Dominican 
Republic and Panama had not been 
invited. 

Charges made by Velasquez that 
the new regional body would be a tool 
of the U.S. State Department were 
falsified when delegates at Mexico 
City of the American Federation of 
Labour, the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations and the United Mine 


Workers of America snubbed U.S. 
Ambassador William O’Dwyer, who 
had suggested to them that the con- 
ference might adjourn for an hour 
while they held private consultations. 
Though enjoying a comfortable 
majority of votes, the U.S. unions 
refused to propose the recess. 

Brazilian labour leaders had been 
invited to the conference, but the spite- 
ful Dutro Government prevented their 
leaving the country because labour had 
supported the opposition candidate, 
Getulio Vargas, in the presidential 
election. Senhor Vargas was elected, 
but does not become President until 
March. 

Thus, at present, Argentina, Brazil, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama and 
the strongest group of Mexican trade 
unions remain outside. Regional head- 
quarters are to be established at 
Havana. Arturo Sabraso, a Peruvian, 
was elected President. 


Next Stop Karachi. ‘Our next 
engagement in the trade unions’ battle 
for freedom,’ said Oldenbroek, ‘will be 
in Karachi on May 15 where an Asian 
regional affiliate of the international 
confederation will be formed.’ 

This will bring the number of 
I.C.F.T.U. regional offices to three. A 
European Regional Council of Labour 
was set up in Brussels last November 
at a conference to which fourteen 
nations sent delegates representing 
21 million workers. One of its first 
acts will be to appoint a commission to 
study the social problems involved in 
the integration of Europe’s economy. 

The decentralisation of the Free 
International: by setting up regional 
councils, each with its own secretariat, 
is something new in_ international 
trade union organisation and con- 
trasts strongly with the methods of the 
highly centralised rival body, the 
Soviet-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 


The Struggle with W.F.T.U. The 
free International was formed in 
London in December 1949 after 
British, Dutch and American represen- 
tatives had walked out of the World 
Federation in protest against its use as 
an instrument of Communist policy, 
the final split coming over the Federa- 
tion’s anti-Marshall Plan propaganda. 
(The full story of W.F.T.U. was told 
in Fact, April 1949). Fifty million 
members of free trade unions were 
represented at the London conference. 
They elected as their President, lean, 
incisive Paul Finet of Belgium and 
affirmed three aims: Bread, Freedom, 
Peace. 
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Although the principal task of the 
Free International is to achieve these 
aims, by bringing together the indepen- 
dent trade unions of the world, by 
nursing genuine trade unions in back- 
ward countries and by speaking for 
the world’s workers on international 
bodies at Lake Success and elsewhere, 
it is forced to conduct at the same time 
a world-wide struggle against the 
Soviet-directed World Federation. 

The World Federation now claims 
764 million members and the Free 
International 51. Of the W.F.T.U. 
membership 284 million are from the 
Soviet Union and over 50 million in all 
are from Communist countries, where 
trade unions are part of the State 
apparatus. The remaining 25 million 
or so include some very doubtful 
totals; for example, nearly 7 million 
from Japan; and 11 million come from 
Italy and France, where the labour 
movements are divided. 


MARCUS GRANT VINCENT TEWSON 
Committee men 


Most of the existing trade inter- 
nationals, such as the International 
Transport Workers Federation (of 
which Oldenbroek himself was Secre- 
tary) refused to merge in the World 
Federation even before the split, and 
afterwards they affiliated as autono- 
mous units to the Free International. 
The World Federation is now devoting 
most of its energies to the organisation 
of rival bodies, membership of which 
would enable individual Communist- 
led unions to enter W.F.T.U. from 
countries whose main affiliation is to 
the Free International. 
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Statistics 


Employment figures are at end of month. 


to January 1949 were excluded. 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


PRODUCTION May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Interim Index of Industrial Production i 
All Industries 
TOME. 100421938 104 142 143 134 124 144 150 
Mining and Quarrying . 119 112 106 94 116 120 
Textiles and Clothing 143 138 127 120 149 — 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. 129 127 110 110 113 = 
Engineering iy atk 153 157 149 129 155 oe 
Building and Contracting 134 139 141 130 141 143 
Bricks, Cement, etc. 167 171 161 155 172 == 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Total coal production weekly averages 7. 3592 2 
1938 — 4.353 of g 4,377 4,104 922 3,398 4,221 4,347 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,797 3,428 3,334 3,136 3,583 3,855 
1938 average = 3,463 ‘ ; 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal 381 378 Ay7/k 265 
1938 average = 890 a oe 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) 1-19 1:18 1.18 1.13 1.20 ino) 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) a i 00 697 695 é 
ee 7 G 699 692 688 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. on 188-4 182-0 188.5 197.0 180.5 211:5 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
prices. a ee Fe a 3 153** 161** gar 
Total Imports (in £ millions) .. oe pear 228e7 238°6 2250 2152 193.9 223-0 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Canada and U.S.A. ue 20-6 17:3 21.8 23.2 "20.5 25:2 
Imports from Canada and U.S.A. .. Bs 34-2 BD Dies 31.2 30.1 39-4 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) .. 40-3 56°6 36.7 18.0 13.4 11-5 
Deficit with Canada and U.S.A. 13-6 13-9 Seo) 8.0 9.6 14-2 
tTerms of Trade 
Export Prices 119 119 121 121 121 123 
Import Prices 132 132 134 135 137. 143 
EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 
Total Working Population (thousands) 23,324 23,325 23,334 23,406 23,454 23,500 
(June 1939 = 19,750) 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 
Armed Forces (thousands) 688 690 690 701 708 723 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 
Unemployed (thousands) 290 274 278 284 292 303 
July 1938 = 1,786:5 
Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, excluding 1926, | © 
was 969,000) .. a a ie ea l000 95,000 249,000 52,000 152,000 67,000 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Interim Index of Retail Prices .. ne Pt 114 114 114 113 114 115 
(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 
prewar figures.) 
Weekly Wage Rates oa Ae ae se 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 110 110 110 110 110 111 
Average Weekly Earningst Oct. 1947 | Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) .. L6urCE le |e LO 4 One eO din kere Om lot) pSgf Poe ett al ae S71 | Sy a8) 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s 4d.) cme Oo mee 3a? aA £35146 £3 oleae sesh) tIhye £4 0 6 


Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age, who prior 
Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948 and of £110 million in 1949 (Cmd. 7928). 


+ A new index was introduced in January based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of the 
1938 prices. Recently revised to correspond to pattern of trade in 1949, hence figures given in previous numbers of FACT. 


** New index based on 1947= 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1:1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT November 1950. 
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The British T.U.C., for example, is a 
member of the Free International, but 
a British Stargazers Union, if such 
existed, could be invited to join the 
Stargazers Department of the World 
Federation, if such existed, thereby 
evading the majority decision of 
British workers as a whole. So far no 
British union is reported to have done 
so, but unions from a number of 
other countries, including the United 
States, Australia and some of the 
smaller countries of Western Europe, 
have joined these groups. 

The T.U.C. put British unions on 
their guard against this stratagem in 
a circular last June. 


Asia and Africa. The Leninist 
concept of workers’ industrial organi- 
sations as instruments of revolutionary 
action lends significance to the World 
Federation’s strenuous efforts to or- 
ganise the workers of undeveloped 
countries. From its Pekin bureau, 
directed by a committee comprising 
one Communist from China, one from 
India, one from the Soviet and one 
from Australia, it propagates its claims 
in several Asiatic languages by pam- 
phlets and radio. The Federation has 
a permanent organiser in Africa who 
reported in December last on a three- 
month survey of the continent. An 
African Trade Union Conference is to 
be mounted this year. 

But competition from the Free 
International is increasing every day. 
A Regional Free Trade Union Con- 
gress is being held at Duala, West 
Africa, this month (February). A 
’ delegation of free trade unionists has 
just visited North Africa and a delega- 
tion to East and South Africa is pro- 
jected. The Executive Board of 
I.C.F.T.U. includes one African 
member, Marcus Grant from Sierre 
Leone. 

The World Federation, which had a 
long start on the Free International, is 
steadily being overtaken in South and 
South-East Asia, the very cockpit of 
the rival bodies. After the regional 
conference at Karachi next May a 
Regional Council will be created with 
extensive powers of independent action. 
An office has already been established 
at Singapore under the direction of 
Indian seamen’s leader Dhyan Mungat, 
who will be assisted by, among other 
officers, an education officer, a publicity 
officer and organisers operating from 
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HOUSING POSITION AT 30 NOVEMBER, 1950 


al 
Housing Accommodation provided since end of war mice eee. Scotland 
NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 805,568 717,343 88,225 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 157,146 124,970 32,176 
Total new houses hs 962,714 842,313 120,401 
CONVERSION, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. .. 333,302 320,318 12,984 
Total new homes 1,296,016 1,162,631 133,385 


sub-centres in India, Japan and the 
Philippines. 


More Haste, Less Speed? The 
obvious danger in the rivalry of the 
two bodies is that unions in backward 
countries, most of them mushroom 
growths of the past few years, may be 
expanded and in some cases actually 
promoted, with undue haste; in short, 
that the workers of Asia and Africa 
may become the instruments of the 
internationals, instead of the inter- 
nationals being the instruments of the 
workers. Fortunately, the leaders of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions know from the 
struggle in their own countries that 
trade unionism cannot be forced. If it 
is to have abiding strength, it must 
grow out of the experience of its own 
members, at a speed appropriate to the 
economic development of each coun- 
try, without outside interference. All 
units affiliated to I.C.F.T.U. retain 
their independence in their own 
spheres, in much the same way as the 
member unions of the T.U.C. do in 
Britain. The World Federation, on the 
other hand, is a highly disciplined 
force, determined to assert Soviet 
leadership among the emerging masses 
of Asia and Africa; and it is assisted 
in its propaganda by the unquestioned 
poverty of those continents, which the 
more responsible Free International 
frankly realises cannot be eliminated 
quickly. For trade unions by them- 
selves can do little to develop the 
resources of backward countries ; their 
job is to see that the resources, when 
they are developed, enrich the people, 
not the plutocracy. This is an impor- 
tant enough task. 

‘Economic and social conditions of 
workers cannot be expected to im- 
prove,’ pointed out the Free Inter- 
national last November, ‘as long as 
they are unable to fight for their 
improvement.’ 

In Europe the International has 
offices at Brussels and Geneva. In 
America, there is an office in New 
York in addition to the regional H.Q. 
to be established at Havana. 
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SHORT-TERM 
PROGRAMME 


When events move as swiftly as in 
recent months, “thinking-ahead” 
becomes. difficult and ordinary 
mortals can be forgiven for some 
pre-occupation with today’s diffi- 
culties. One thing about the 
immediate future is certain—that 
the necessity for a well-informed 
membership is more yital to the 
Labour Movement than ever. Make 
it an important part of your short- 
term programme to spread still 
more widely the readership of 
Labour’s own national daily news- 
paper. Every Party member should 
be a regular reader of the 
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